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Y Manor House of the Tyler Estate 
The new home of Bucks County’s 


Community College 


Bucks County has traditionally taken pride in its quality educational insti- 
tutions. Our citizens are dedicated to the principals of excellence and to equality 
of educational opportunity. The commitment of the Bucks County Community 
College is to provide higher education opportunities to any resident of the 

county and to remove economic, geographic or social barriers that might other- 
wise exist. And now we have the most desirable and practical site in the county 


for a college which can truly serve the entire county community. 
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OUTDOOR COOKING WITH 
ELEGANCE 

Just about now, the outdoor 
cooking addicts are beginning to 
look over their equipment, wonder- 
ing if by chance they can convince 
the little woman a new grill might 
be in order. 

But how about adding the differ- 
ent touch this summer? Try the 
New York Colony Restaurant’s 
idea of serving a THIN steak. If 
this ultra-ultra eating place can do 
it — you can! Buy inch thick 
steaks, tenderize, and then pound 
down to one-quarter inch thick. 
Broil three or four seconds on each 
side and serve with two teaspoons 
of prepared mustard mixed with 
one cup of canned beef gravy — 
heated. By the way, a can of chick- 
en livers and mushrooms in gravy 
— heated — makes an excellent 
quick sauce for outdoor grilled 
steak or hamburgers. 

Here is a dressing for the first 
salad in May — Bibbs lettuce if 
you can find it but any tender fresh 
lettuce will do with one part white 
wine, one part olive oil, salt and 
pepper and a pinch of mustard! 
Freshly ground pepper is best. 

Proper Beaver Gravy (don’t 
worry — you do not have to catch 
a beaver by his tail), just add toa 
can of rich beef gravy, 1 cup of red 
wine, 1/4 teaspoon each: ground 
cloves, powdered nutmeg, ground 
thyme, cayenne pepper, 1 bay leaf 
and a teaspoon of dehydrated pars- 
ley. Cook down to one-half and add 
two tablespoons of current jelly. 
Let jelly melt and when the man of 
the grill yells “Steak is done” and 
starts to serve, pass around a bowl 
of your Proper Beaver Gravy and 
listen to the words of praise. 

If you are sick unto death of 
hamburgers, lend an ear to this. 
Rogueburgers, no less! For six you 
will need 214 pounds of GOOD 
ground beef freshly done by your 
favorite butcher. Stir in two eggs, 
two tablespoons finely chopped 
onions, one tablespoon finely chop- 
ped parsley, salt and pepper. Form 
into twelve patties, 14-inch thick. 
Now blend together 14 pound of 

Continued on P 4 


A slim shaft of a two- 
piece suit . . . the one 
part: a dress with a top 
glowing with wild flow- 
ers, the skirt a streak of 
solid navy. The other part: 
a “‘just-to-the-waist” jack- 
et. Tailored city” suit in 
Raja Vycron@® and cotton 

. adds a tunnel belt 
for a surprising burst of 
color. Navy with pink-and- 
yellow print, sizes 5 to 
15, 


SUITS DRESSES COATS 
SPORTSWEAR LINGERIE 
ALL ACCESSORIES 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


“town and country clothes” 
NEWTOWN, PA. 
15. S. State Street 
and 
SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
498 Second St. Pike 


(The New Southampton Shopping Center) 
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Gracious Dining 


Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons. 


Closed Mondays. 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 


Washington Crossing Inn : 


Mashington Crossing, Pennsulvania 


River's Edge 
DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge Telephone 
Ya block off Rt. 202 609-397-0897 
LUNCHEON 


No Luncheon served June, July, August 
COCKTAILS AND DINNER 
CLOSED SUNDAY 
Riverfront Room Available for 
PARTIES & RECEPTIONS 


adio’s “Stella Dallas” 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


— Owner 


An 


EVERTHING fs L4 
r a AR ; 
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Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 


CHEZ. ODETTE 


Yardley, Pa. 
ae Til © GOURMET CUISINE 
@ LUNCHEON 
@ DINNER 
Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. e apre tis 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. FRIDAY AND SATURDAY 
'till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. @ CURT WEILER 


NIGHTLY AT THE PIANO 
(Closed Sunday) 


SOUTH RIVER ROAD, NEW HOP 
862-2432 862-2773 ce 


Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 


Luncheons - Dinners - Snacks 


Intersection of Rt. 413 & 532 
Newtown, Pa. 


WOrth 8-3771 
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OUTDOOR COOKING 
Continued from T A 


Roquefort or a good blue cheese, 
four tablespoons of softened butter, 
one tablespoon of Cognac. Stir un- 
til smooth and form into six balls. 
Chill until needed. Place each ball 
between two patties and press firmly 
around the edges. Broil over hot 
coals until done. 

Do you know some people place 
heavy aluminum foil on their grill 
before pouring in the charcoal — 
very useful — as is the electric gad- 
get for lighting the lumps of char- 
coal, and real charcoal is a must 
with some experts! 


Two ideas for Kabob cooks: 
Take about one and one-half 
pounds of cubed beef, cubes should 
be about one and one-half inches 
—tenderize—on each skewer place 
a cube of beef and then 
a cube of lobster tail meat. Broil 
about eight minutes, basting with 
a blend of four tablespoons of 
white wine or dry vermouth and 
peanut oil mixed with a tablespoon 
of lemon juice. 

You know that calf’s liver is 
good for us — so why not cubes of 
liver, one inch by one and one-half 
inches, combined with small can- 
ned or cooked onions and button 
mushrooms on a skewer with a long 
strip of bacon like a ribbon wind- 
ing through these tidbits? Brush 
with equal parts of lemon juice and 
melted butter and grill about five 
minutes. This could be brunch on 
a late Sunday morning with melon 
embellished with finely chopped 
fresh mint. 

All the above with permission 
of publisher from Poppy Cannon’s, 
THE FAST GOURMET COOK- 
BOOK. 


The only things standing in the way 
of integration are the minorities. 


If you believe the American dream 
is a dream, sooner or later your 
friends will point out you have 
communist tendencies. 


COUNTRY AIRS 


14 S. State St. 
BUCKS COUNTY 


NEWTCWN 


OLD TYME 
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for Easter 


Lampshades, 


Christmas 


Decoupage 


ASK ABOUT OUR DAY AND 


EVENING CRAFT CLASSES 
Daily 9:30-5:30 Fri. 9:30-9:00 
Ph. WO 8-3593 


Banquet Facilities 
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CROSS KEY 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Route 611 & 313 


345-9964 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 
drinks in lovely historic surround- 
ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 
ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 
Ample parking. 

Serving daily: 11:30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 

Sundoy to 8 P.M. 
Supper in the Buttery till 1 A.M. 
Cocktail Lounge till 2 A.M. 

Except Sunday 


CUE AND 
MOBIL 
GUIDE 
APPROVED 


Lambertville House 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. 
(609) 397-0202 


os p à 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Lower Bucks 


The Yardley Inn—This historic spot 
on the Delaware River at Yardley, fea- 
tures delightful food for luncheon and din- 
ner under the capable management of 
Roger Stocovaz. Good food in a rare set- 
ting. For reservations coll HYatt 3-3800. 


Golden Horse Inn—Trevose, on Rt. 1 
and Street Road. ‘Specialty of the House” 
—prime ribs of beef from the unique beef 
cart carved ot your table. Entertainment 
in the cocktail lounge. 


Baldwin House — Fabulous farm-style 
dinners served Sunday from Noon to 6 
P.M. in a charm.ng country atmosphere. 
Special platters on Friday dnd Saturday. 
Important to phone for reservations . . . 
282-9019. Well worth a trip to Coopers- 
burg. 


Upper Bucks 


Four Winds Tovern—Rt. 611, Revere. 

n fireplace flicker on basket—chick- 
en, T-bone steak and seafood. Steamed 
clams on Mondays. Delightful home baked 
pies. Cocktail lounge. Phone 847-5738 
for reservations. 


On the Jersey Side 
Lambertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this historic 
old country hotel. L-D Candlelight bar ‘til 
2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot food served 
11:30 a.m. to 1 a.m. daily. 


River's Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a delioht- 
ful place to dine. Radio’s, ‘Stella Dallas” 
on hand to greet you. Here you enjoy 
fine continental food and American fav- 
orites, 


Doylestown and Nearby 


Conti Imn—Cross Keys. L. D. One of 
Country's historic old inns, owned and 
hosted by the Conti’s, a nome well known 
in restaurant circles. Try Walter’s Caesar 
Salad. Bar. 


Country Side Inn—Cross Keys. L. D. 
Modest prices for grand snapper soup and 
sauerbraten. Unpretentious, bright, and 
cheerful. Bar. 


Barger’s Chicken House—Specializing 
in Bar-B-Que chicken, ham, beef and char- 
coal broiled steaks. Pantry Shoppe, coun- 
ter and take-out service; home-made 
salad, soup and boxed dinners. 


Continued on P 6 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
is at its best. If the weather is sad and 
rainy and chilly, we light the irdoor fire- 
place. And the food is wonderful every 
day except Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. 862-2784 


Y odi ai 
a A 
LARRY’S 
FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere . . . Open fireplace. 


Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 


ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


“Don’t Pass 


COCKTAILS — 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 


DINNER 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


BUCK HOTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 
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TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
Established 1772 
Real Home Cooked Meals in 
delightful relaxing atmosphere. 
THE place for family dinners. 
Open Sunday - Closed Monday. 
Newtown 
Bucks County, Pa. 
WO 8-3341 


THE BALDWIN HOUSE 
Special Platters 
Friday and Soturdoy 


>i. Farm Style Dinners 
(we Sunday — 12:00 to 6:00 
5:00 to 9:00 
PHONE 282-9019 FOR RESERVATIONS 


COOPERSBURG, PA. 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Over 100 pieces hand-made at this delight- 
Ful Country Shop, shown with coordinated 


upholstered furniture, lamps and accessories 
* 
Also,always a selection of fine GIFTS 


appropnate to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennox Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 


+ See ae @ 2 a: 6. ¢ = ef @ @ 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 

paired. Specializing in Antique and 

a Pickup and Delivery. 
all: 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd. 862-2879 
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LUNCHEON & DINNER 
Served Daily and Sunday 
Phone HY 5-6222 


LIMERICK, PENNA 
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Nearby 


Kermit Beane’s Carriage House — 
charming colonial atmosphere in a re- 
laxed mood. Specialty of the house is se- 
lect Maine Lobster. Bar and benquet fa- 
cilities, Diners Club cards honored. Lo- 
cated on Rt. 309, just north of Line 
Lexington. Ph. 822-3671 for reservations. 

Lakeside Inn—Hosted by the Beckers 
for gourmet dining. Ecellent sea food in- 
cluding jumbo stuffed shrimp. Lakeview 
dining with your favorite cocktail. Rt. 
422, Limerick . . . just a few short miles 
west of Collegeville, Pa. Ph. HY 4-6222 
for luncheon or dinner reservations, daily 
and Sunday. 


Sexton—Shopping Center, Doylestown 
— Sizzling Steaks or Lobster Specials, 
Mon. & Fri. — Complete meals. From 
$1.29 - $1.39. Take Out Service — No 
Tipping—Come As You Are! Mon. thru 
Fri. 10:30 a.m. to 10 p.m.—Sat. 8 a.m. 
to 10 p.m.—Sun. 8 a.m, to 8 p.m. 


Feasterville 
Buck Hotel — Feasterville. Old timey 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moderately 
priced. Phone ahead for special dishes. 
Cheese cake delicious. Expert catering. 


Lower River Road 


Washington Crossing Inn—Washington 
Crossing. Line in formal dining rooms or 
in original kitchen of this historic inn. 
Facilities for bridge parties in small pri- 
vate rooms. Recommended food and bar. 


New Hope 


Chez ODETTE has captured the unique 
charm and atmosphere in a typical Bucks 
County setting. French and American 
cuisine. Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails, open 
every day except Sunday. 

Playhouse Inn hosted by Tom Reddy for 
luncheon, dinner and late-evening supper. 
Conveniently located adjacent to the fa- 
mous Bucks County Playhouse, the Inn 
features dancing on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday evenings. Hotel accommodations 
available. For reservations, phone 862- 
2035. 

The Cock’n Bull—offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 7 days 
a week. Monday through Saturday 11 
a.m. to 9 p.m.—From 12 noon to 8 p.m. 
on Sunday (794-7051). 

Tow Poth House—New Hope. Unique 
well-fireplace, glows by the creek lighting 
diners. Check giant blackboard menu for 
delicacies. Choice. Cocktails. 


Newtown 

Goodnoe Farm delicious luncheons, din- 
ners, Specialize in their own “Toll Gate” 
ice cream in a great variety of flavors. 
At the intersection of Rt. 413 and 532. 

Homestead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 532, 
Newtown. Colonial Elegance with home- 
style cooking. Mr. Charles’ southern fried 
chicken a specialty. Dinners and luncheon 
Buffet — Wednesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. Closed Monday. 

Temperance House—State Street, New- 
town. This historic Inn, established 1772, 
serves fine home cooked food, family style 
in charming surroundings. Luncheon & 
Dinners—Breakfast from 6:45 AM, Sun- 
davs from 9 AM — Closed Mondays. 
WOrth 8-3341. 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 
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CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
9.30 TO 5.30 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. 


Oldwick 


A i 
2. 
— St (ens 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
Gifts - Furniture - China 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 
629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 


Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 
Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 
7:30 to 9:30 


$$ —$_— 


sy Old York Road 


at Bristol Road 


HARTSVILLE, PA. 
Browse or Shop 

BARGER’S CHICKEN HOUSE 

@ Barbecue Chickens, 


by our warm, 
cozy hearth. 
@ Home Made Salads 


BRASS, PEWTER, PINE 
GIFTS and CARDS 


“a 


@ Take Out Service s, 
@ Sandwiches, Lunches, Dinners \™ 
70 West State 


348-9550 


Open 7 days 
a week 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock ’n Bull 


Peddler’s Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


DRIVING 
ACROSS BUCKS 


Local fire chiefs are very worried 
at the increasing number of pre- 
schoolers who persist in running 
out into the streets and standing in 
the way of the trucks after the siren 
blows. I’m sure we can all remem- 
ber the thrill of rushing to the curb 
to watch the firemen drive past, it 
was a real childhood treat. BUT — 

Recently a neighboring fire com- 
pany had to bring their truck to a 
dead stop, enroute to a big fire, 
because an excited four year old 
standing stock still in the middle 
of the street and would not move. 
Valuable time and property were 
lost. As you know, the firemen are 
volunteers attending to other in- 
terests when the alarm goes off, so 
they must hurry to get to that fire 
and put it out within those first 
fatal fifteen minutes. You can help! 
When you hear the siren, gather 
up your children and their play- 
mates. Let them have the thrill of 
watching, but KEEP THEM OFF 
THE STREETS! 


We may think our lives have 
been speeded up, but how about 
this one: In 1811 an English baro- 
net bet 1,000 guineas that by eight 
o'clock one evening he would be 
wearing a well woven, well-dyed 
suit, the wool which had been 
fleece on sheep’s back at five that 
same morning. He won his bet! 
Nowadays it can take seven times 
as long to have a hem on a dress 


altered. Continued on P 26 


All day long, in autumn-forest, 
liquid gold light meditates on trees 
and covers the grass with a trans- 
parent mustard yellow film. The 
solutions to all mysterys of the uni- 
verse are suspended there, hanging 
in the air like tiny pages of fading 
papyrus. I feel big golden drops of 
wisdom rolling toward me. Then, in 
a puff of cold wind, everything 
crumbles leaving only a long dark 
chain of question marks. 


Jurgen Haver 


Featuring 
MEN’S 
BOYS’ 
CLOTHING 


PHONE WoOrth 8-3321 Pá 


Savidge Brothers 


SOUTH STATE ST. NEWTOWN, PA. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in | 
Bucks County. i 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Bluegate Candles 
Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 


Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 P.M. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
OUR EXPERT SERVICE 
TO SOLVE YOUR PROBLEM 


Glass Tops — Gloss & Mirrors — Famous 
Artist’s Prints — Original Oil Paintings — 
Picture Framing — Glass Gifts 


BROKEN GLASS REPLACED IN A JIFFY 
Auto — Home — Business — Industry — 
Storefronts — All types of home decorative 
accessories — Lamps — Modern & Antique 


Viat Osr Madera Shwe rem” 
Let For The Red Ginns” 


BONN-DUHRKOFF CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1946 
1641 Easton Rd. at Decatur St. 


Willow Grove 3, Pa. 


fie com 


ow OL Cor. York & Almshouse Rds. 
ai Ay DI-3-6545 


AMICS, 
0 8 SUPPLIES & GIFTS 
Daytime & 
3 Evening Classes 
= Gwen Ozenberger 


Kermit Beane’s 


Carriage House 


Kestauraut and Couuae 


Route 309. Hatfield R D. Pennsylvania 


The Fisher 50 


Portable 


30 Watts of Stereo in a Suitcase! 
Fully Transistorized! + Lightweight! 


Greatest Stereo Value! 95 
THE FIRST PROFESSIONAL-QUALITY $ 
COMPLETE STEREO SYSTEM 


Sounds like a built-in stereo system! Ciose 
your eyes when you hear the Fisher 50 and you'll 
think you are listening to one of those stereo installa. 
tions that take up haif a house. The Fisher 50 Port- 
able has a component-quality amplifier containing a 
versatile set of controls: 5-position Selector, front- 
panel headphone jack and speaker silencing switch, 
dual channel bass and treble, 
balance and volume. World-fa- 
mous Garrard 4-speed Automatic 
Turntable with Pickering car- 
tridge and Diamond Stylus and 
two Fisher-engineered free-pis- 
ton speaker systems are aiso 
included. Connections for tape 
recorder and tuner. 


MUSIC SOARS WHEN YOU HEAR IT ON A FISHER! 


34 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2600 or 348-4654 | 


Bucks County Glass Co. 
Main St. Hulmeville, Pa. 
SK 7-6514 
1% mi. East of Langhorne 


Featuring: 
Custom Picture Frames 
Original Art & Fine Prints 
EXCLUSIVE GIFTS PORTRAITS IN OIL 


Doi y 9-5 Mon., Wed. and Fri. to 9:30 P.M. | 


Gallagher's Coe Shop 


2nd Street Pike, 
Richboro, Pa. 


Open Daily 
10:00 to 6:00 P.M. 


© Distinctive Candies © Handcrafted 
@ Holders Scented Candles 
@ Small Gifts @ Irish Porcelain 
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Last June BUCKS COUNTY 
LIFE said, “if and when Bucks 
County Community College be- 
comes a reality, it could be a 
unique reflection of Bucks County 
Life”. When the college opens in 
September the campus will provide 
a location and atmosphere which 
do reflect the most gracious and 
lovely aspects of our county. 

The campus, on 200 beautifully 
landscaped acres, will compare fav- 
orably with the campus of any col- 
lege or university in the United 
States. The site borders Swamp 
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Road about a mile behind Council 
Rock High School, and Neshaminy 
Creeks runs. through the rear of the 
property. The existing structures 
in the Norman style of architecture 
can be renovated and adapted for 
school use at a minimum of cost 
and time. 

The main house contains 42,000 
square feet of useable space. Eight- 
een major rooms on the first floor 
include a huge kitchen geared for 
serving large groups. This well- 
equipped kitchen can be quickly 
adapted to feed students. Twenty- 


four major rooms on the second 
floor are topped by a vast attic area 
running the full length of the build- 
ing. 

There is a studio building which 
could be easily transformed into 
creative art rooms and workshop. 
Along with a greenhouse and an 
arboretum there is a main service 
building with about 8000 feet of 
useable space. Four individual staff 
houses, each designed as a private 
home; a complex of farm buildings, 
and sculpture-studded formal gar- 
dens and swimming pool are in- 


E a a 


INSPIRING 
CAMPUS 


POR NEW A 


cluded in the estate. 

The parcel sold to the Commun- 
ity College is part of a 1,800 acre 
estate bequested to Temple Univer- 
sity by the late Mrs. Stella Elkins 
Tyler, a noted sculptress who was 
interested in education and the arts. 
Millard E. Gladfelter, president of 
Temple, said he feels the Commun- 
ity College will flourish under “local 
sponsorship” on the Newtown site. 
He promised fullest cooperation in 
the future and indicated the exten- 
sion courses conducted by Temple 
in Bucks County would not inter- 


fere with the Community College 
program. 

He also remarked, “Since the day 
on which this property was made 
available for Temple University, 
its use for educational purposes re- 
lated particularly to the needs of 
Bucks County was envisioned . . . 
Out of this transaction has come 
a sharing of our mutual interest 
and aspirations for development of 
higher educational needs in the 
total Bucks County area.” 

Stephen B. Hazzard, chairman of 
the Board’s Building and Sites 


BUCKS COUNTY 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE. 


Committee, described how the 
Tyler Estate emerged as “far and 
away the most desirable site for 
the college”. Primary in considera- 
tion was the proper balance be- 
tween geographic and population 
centers so that an equitable average 
driving time could be established 
which would benefit the greatest 
number of potential students. 
Lack of suitable land for parking 
facilities or building expansion; or 
excessive anticipated costs in land- 
scaping, building or renovating; or 
highway inaccessability eliminated 
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U.R. — View of rear of the main house and patio. 
L.L. — The dining room of the Tyler Manor House. 


L.R. — Music room, showing typical spaciousness. 
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other site candidates, one by one. 
According to Hazzard, it soon be- 
came apparent that the same facts 
that disqualified other locations 
pointed to the Tyler site as a 
natural. Much of the land is already 
landscaped, providing an instant 
campus setting. 


The 200 acres provide suitable 
and ample room for expansion to 
meet future Bucks County growth, 
plus room for the parking lots so 
necessary to a community college 
where students commute to school 
every day. It has been estimated 
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that at the end of a projected 
10-year growth period for the Col- 
lege, not less than 25 acres will be 
gobbled up for parking and road- 
ways. 

Because the walls of the main 
buildings are fire resistant, and the 
existing buildings can be adapted 
quickly and inexpensively, the Col- 
lege will be able to open its doors 
this fall. 

In a county whose citizens rely 
primarily on private transportation, 
the estate is near enough to major 
highways and routes to offer easy 
accessibility. 


The existing utilities are essen- 
tially modern with high capacities, 
including first class heating, sewage, 
incinerator, electrical (including 
emergency generator system) units, 
plus a water system for 180,000 
gallons. 

A special bonus: the site is per- 
manently protected on three sides 
by a wide margin of land which 
has been purchased and posted for 
part of the public park system 
under the Pennsylvania “Project 
70” Program. 


Continued on P 25 


Myopia is my way of life. Oh, I 
know all about the hardships and 
hazards, but believe me, the advan- 
tages far outweigh them. Of course, 
when my next door neighbor had 
been a platinum blond for three 
days and | still hadn’t noticed, she 
did ask petulantly the question I 
hear so often. “Why don’t you wear 
your glasses?” 

The truth is, I’m neurotic. I know 
exactly how the world is, and I just 
can’t stand it. When I don’t wear my 
glasses most of it goes away. All 
those cobwebs around our ceilings, 
the fingerprints on the door jambs, 
and the smears on the mirrors in 
the living room, simply disappear. 
Come to think of it, I can’t see your 
cobwebs or smears either. 

Besides, am I eating my heart out 
for the sixty-five dollar dress in 
Gimbels’ window? Heavens, no. I 
can’t even get the cement around the 
glass in focus, let alone anything 
way back in there. 


Furthermore, my world has no 
sharp, harsh outlines. Everything is 
soft and blurry like a lovely French 
impressionistic painting. And unless 
I get closer than six inches to a mir- 
ror (and I'd be crazy to try that at 
my age) I never see how deep those 
crows feet and wrinkles really are. 

When I don’t care for a speaker at 
a banquet, I take off my glasses and 
he vanishes immediately into that 
insubstantial, shadowy region that 
begins eighteen inches away from 
my nose. I can’t count the hours of 
fascinated enjoyment I’ve spent at 
PTA meetings, happily wondering 
what that wheelbarrow full of iron- 
ing boards on the speaker’s platform 
really is. 

Then too, since I open my eyes 
wider, rather than peering when I 
can’t see (which is always), and 
since I have rather large round eyes, 
a fringe benefit of my myopia is 
that in some circles I am thought to 
be intelligent. On the other hand, 


strange men sometimes conclude 
that I am staring at them, which 
results in friendly, if socially un- 
approved, encounters. 

Even if I did pose blindly for that 
newspaper photographer at the Golf 
and Swim club he was fortunately 
wearing his glasses and able to point 
out that the sign I was using as a 
seemly back-drop said ‘Men’s 
Locker Room.” 

The penalty I pay for loving to 
swim in the ocean, is emerging, lost 
on a beach that is one blinding blur 
of color. Dripping dejectedly at the 
water’s edge, musing disconsolately 
that friend and family could be any- 
where in that bright mess, I once 
spoke to a small child standing be- 
side me. Reasonably, I asked if she 
would point me toward a blue and 
white striped beach umbrella with 
a red headed child beneath it. The 
red headed blur spoke to me in that 
martyred tone I find so unreason- 
able, “Oh Mother, it’s ME.” 


by Margaret-Mary Eitzen 
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tracks of the North Penn Railroad 
Company barely reached to the 
edge of town. Nonetheless, the dis- 
tinction between the “somebodies” 
and the “nobodies” was sharply 
defined. 


The boy’s father was a prominent 
Doylestown lawyer, and his mother 
the acknowledged social leader of 
the community. The faintest sug- 
gestion that the youngster might be 
letting the cat out of the bag about 
his family’s private table manners 
caused tongues to wag for weeks. 

The time was 1870, and while 
mixing peas with honey to keep 
them on a knife was very likely a 
new idea to residents of the area, 
mixing them with mashed potatoes 
for the same reason was a common 
practice. 


HAM OTN 


Nearly everyone knew better, 
but many Bucks Countians regard- 
ed etiquette as a nuisance and fol- 
lowed the rules only on the most 
formal occasions. They said that 
people who “ate fancy” all the time 
were just “putting on the dog.” 

Table manners as we know them 
were a very long time evolving. For 
thousand of years there were none 
whatever. To find food was a des- 
perate necessity, and to eat it in 
haste was imperative. Primitive 
man used his fingers to stuff food in 
his mouth, having no implements. 
His fingers were also his only wea- 
pons. He had to depend on them to 
throw a stone at a bird and, if his 
aim was good, to hit; to grab a 
fish from a stream, pluck berries 
and pull tender roots from the 
ground. He was always hungry and 
he ate alone, quickly and stealthily, 
lest some other hungry fellow hap- 
pen along and snatch it away — a 
fight to the death over a morsel of 
food often resulted. 

Sociability and sharing at meal 
time came along much later in 
man’s agonizingly slow mastering of 
his environment. In time, he learn- 
ed the use of fire, developed wea- 
pons (such as the flint-tipped 
spear) as a means of increasing his 
food supply and devised the fore- 
runners of the spoon, the knife and 
the fork. 

These crude beginnings of table- 
ware took numerous forms and 
were made of a variety of materials 
during the course of their develop- 
ment over many centuries. The 
spoon alone was considered to be 
useful in consuming food — and 
then only if it was something which 
had to be slurped. 

The spoon is the oldest eating 
tool, its approximate date of origin 
lost in antiquity. Primitive peoples 
who lived near seas and lakes made 
the first spoons from shells; inland 
dwellers fashioned scoop-like uten- 
sils from animal bones. “If the 
spoon is not as old as the world,” 
writes one historian, “it is certainly 
as old as soup.” He carefully re- 
frains from hazarding a guess as to 
whether the invention of soup fol- 
lowed that of the spoon, or vice 
versa. 

The first knives were made from 
fragments of flint or other stone, 
crudely chipped to possess a cut- 
ting edge. They were used for 
hunting, for butchering the kill, and 
for hand-to-hand combat with 
strangers. But not for eating. 

Most authorities are of the opin- 
ion that the first forks grew on 
trees, so to speak. They theorize 


that early cooks, tired of burning 
their fingers when removing a 
sizzling piece of bear from the fire, 
adapted a naturally pronged branch 
to thé same purpose. Others believe 
that the first forks were simply 
sharpened sticks, prized for their 
versatility. They could be used as a 
sort of dagger to puncture an 
enemy; as an implement to hold a 
slab of meat over flames, and, after 
the meal, as a toothpick. 

It is not known just when the 
knife and, much later, the fork 
came to the table to replace fingers. 
In the beginning, certainly, they 
were status symbols of the wealthy 
and the powerful. The common 
fork did not possess them, and 
laughed at those who had nothing 
else to do but make a ceremony of 
dining. 

The world was well into the 17th 
century A. D. before people, whe- 
ther of high or low degree, began 
to accept — with reluctance — the 
idea that it wasn’t polite to eat 
with their fingers — not in front of 
company, anyway. 

Even kings and queens were 
using their thumbs to spread butter 
on bread and licking meat juices 
from their fingers, when the first 
white men on record set foot in 
what is now Bucks County. That 
was in 1616, when three intrepid 
traders from Holland travelled 
down from the upper reaches of 
the Delaware to explore what was 
then a wilderness. 

The settlers who followed were 
no less royal in their deportment at 
the table, for they brought with 
them the customs of their native 
lands. Dainty eaters, if any, went 
hungry — or quickly adopted the 
prevailing style to keep up their 
strength. Pioneer life called for 
hardihood and physical vigor. The 
weak, the timid and the prissy were 
soon weeded out. 

Old records give a picture of the 
eating habits of those who estab- 
lished the first settlements along the 
Delaware in Lower Bucks. Food 
was grabbed, torn apart and stuff- 
ed into the mouth in immense 
hunks. Bones were cracked by 
sheer strength, the marrow sucked 
out and the remains thrown under 
the table — or in the general 
direction of the fireplace. 

No man in that day was without 
a knife. At the table, he used it to 
hack off a king-sized portion of 
venison or wildfowl, then tucked it 
back inside his belt, where it would 
be handy for many other purposes, 
such as gutting fish or whittling a 


Continued on P 27 
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Burpeana Art Shades 


Zinnias 


HIGH-FASHION FOR YOUR GARDEN! 


#1 Marigold — Hopeful 


No — this is not about what mi- 
lady or the man about the garden 
wili wear this season while setting 
out seedlings after the last frost 
has chilled its way toward the arc- 
tic! This year’s dictators of high 
garden fashion have gifted us with 
not the “new look” in flowers but 
the “designer look” since these new 
introductions were designed by ex- 
perts in the art of producing through 
genetics, just the color, texture, de- 
sign and qualities that will appeal 
to gardeners at every point of the 
compass. This season’s new intro- 
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Yellow Zenith 
Zinnias #2 


in dramatic 


ductions now come 
colors, sleek ensembles of texture 
and line, with something no Paris 


couturier offers, built-in health, 
vitality and adaptability. Nobody 
but nobody can say that about a 
Givenchy, a Schiaparelli or a Bal- 
enciaga! 


Each year, come March, seed 
companies and plant breeders all 
over the world blazon the pages of 
seed catalogues and magazines with 
the newest of their productions and 
spring, 1965, (to quote our teen- 


age catalogue hound) is the spring- 
iest. 

There has been a recent trend 
toward lower, bushier annual filow- 
ers and the avant-garde of these 
new arrivals is a wildly patriotic 
group of Astors in red, white and 
blue appropriately named “Early 
Bird.” True to their name, they 
bloom a full two weeks ahead ‘of 
most of the other astor varieties. 
The plants grow only about 20 
inches high but the stems are long 
and are excellent for cutting and 
something else no fashion designer 
ever guaranteed, they are wilt-re- 
sistant. 

“Tinkerbell”, a new snapdragon, 
is a spring debutante from W. At- 
lee Burpee Company grown and 
tested right here at Fordhook Farms 
in Bucks County. The designer 
touch of master seedman, David 
Burpee, is shown in the new look 
the individual florets have acquired 
. . . like that of bellflowers. The 
perfectly-formed, soft pink, bell-like 
flowers grow in profuse snapdragon 
style on long, tapering spikes. We 
predict they will ring in spring in 
gardens thoughout the country. 
Another snap no garden should be 
without is the outstanding “White 
Ruffles”. Extremely husky, these 3 
foot plants are a mass of well-tap- 
ered spikes closely filled with 
rrrrr-ruffled florets of clear ivory- 
white. “White Ruffles” is an es- 
pecially appealing white accent 
plant or a border subject to effect 
color contrast. 


Most Bucks Countians, like gar- 
deners all over the world, have been 
following the development of David 
Burpee’s dramatic search for a pure 
white marigold and the new “Hope- 
ful Marigold” is just that, his latest 
step forward in the search. It is 
his hope that a mutation or sport 
out of “Hopeful” will produce the 
long sought pure-white in the near 
future. Some of the flowers are al- 
most white at maturity with fully 
double, carnation-flowered blooms 
on erect, bushy plants with waxy 
green foliage. 

A new sweet pea, “Sapphire” 
sounds like a cool blue from Tif- 
fany’s but is a member of the 
award-winning bush-type Bijou 
Sweet Peas. It is a clear sapphire 
blue with profuse ruffled blooms 
and will captivate gardeners every- 
where because it requires no stak- 
ing and is perfect for beds, borders 
and window boxes, as well as cut- 
ting. 

“Miss Susie” Verbena, another 
spring deb, sounds like a dress de- 
signer’s dream of feminity. Her 
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“designer look” is unique among 
verbenas in that it has extra ruffled 
petals in the center of each floret, 
thus enlarging the flowers which are 
clusters of many florets so that 
each one becomes a compact froth 
of delicate salmon-pink. “Miss Sus- 
ie” is quick to flower and lasts a 
long time. In seedsman’s talk, it’s 
the first and only double verbena. 

Burpee’s who have long been 
noted for their marigolds and zin- 
nias, are offering three new belles: 
“Yellow Zenith” Zinnia, an All- 
American Winner for 1965 is a 
glowing yellow addition to the F’ 
hybrid group with huge, cactus- 
flowered blooms. “Burpeeana Art 
Shades” Zinnias delight the eye 
with subtle, muted colors and can 
add a delicate touch of color in 
foundation plantings or borders. 
The new Marigold is distinctive be- 
cause of the unusual open arrange- 
ment of the lush, dahlia-like petals, 
glowing golden yellow in color 
and its name of “Big Smile Mari- 
gold” which may seem “far out” 
but fits this sunny, gleaming new 
flower like a crown. 

“Rosabel” Petunia is classified 
as a compact-growing petunia of 
the multi-flora-type, bedding, dwarf 
and with sparkling rose-pink flow- 
ers. Her well-bred garden manners 
will gladden many a gardener. 

Speaking of “way-out” names, 
Burpee’s have come up with a dilly. 
“Teddy Bear Sunflower” sounds 
like something designed for children. 
The bushy plants grow only three 
feet tall, producing a wealth of 
double chrysanthemum-like flowers. 
This delightful new sunflower with 
the whimsical name has great charm 
without the distraction of unecessary 
height and lends itself gracefully to 
low backgrounds and borders. 

All these beauties in the new 
spring showing were introduced by 
Bucks County seedman David Bur- 
pee and grown and tested at his 
famous Fordhook Farms at the edge 
of Doylestown. 


Elmwood 
7-1328 


Landscape 
Specialists 
Trees and 
Shrubs 
Complete 
Garden 
Supplies 


Feeney’s NURSERY 
AND GARDEN CENTER 


Bustleton Pike above Street Road 
Feasterville, Pa. 


Where To Find 


Garden & Outdoor Living Products 


BULB SPECIALISTS 
Charles H. Mueller 


FENCES 
Wm. Hobensack’s Sons 


FLOWER PLANTS 
Feeney’s Nursery 
Gentsch’s Nursery 


GARDEN SUPPLIES 
Walter’s Nursery 
Feeney’s Nursery 

Wm. Hobensack & Sons 


HAND TOOLS 
Wm. Hobensack & Sons 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Feeney’s Nursery 
Walter’s Nursery 


MULCHING MATERIAL 
Feeney’s Nursery 

Gentsch’s Nursery 

NURSERY STOCK 

Feeney's Nursery 

Walter’s Nursery 

Gentsch’s Nursery | 
POWER LAWN MOWERS 
Wm. Hobensack & Sons 


SPRAYERS 
Wm. Hobensack & Sons 


TRACTORS & EQUIPMEN! 
Wm. Hobensack’s Sons 
TREES 

Walter's Nursery 

Feeney’s Nursery 

Gentsch’s Nursery 


Visit These Dealers 
For Garden Needs 


FEENEY’S NURSERY—Bustleton 
Pike above Street Rd., Feasterville, 
Pa. EL 7-1328 


GENTSCH’S NURSERY — % 
mile south of Rt. 232, Bustleton 
Pike, Richboro, Pa. EL 7-0847 or 
EL 7-1365 


WM. HOBENSACK'’S & SONS — 
Greeley Ave., Ivyland, Pa. — 
OSborne 5-1610 


DAVID H. LIGHTKEP—Gravely 
Tractors & Equipment, Limekiln 
Pk., Rt. 152 Jarrettown, Pa. 
MI 6-1484 


CHARLES MUELLER — Bulb 
specialist, River Rd., New Hope, 
Pa. 862-2033 


OAKLYNN NURSERIES, INC. 
— Nursery Rd., Finland, Pa. (6 
miles W. of Quakertown, Pa.) 
536-4166 


WALTER'S NURSERY — Rt. 32, 
River Road, Point Pleasant, Pa. — 


297-5860 


Visit Lenteboden—Our Spring 
Garden Of More Than 50,000 Bulbs 


Here you can see more kinds of spring- 
flowering bulbs than in any other display 
garden in America. More than 1,200 separate 
varieties in all their glory. All are plainly 
labeled — a living catalog. An ideal way to 
select your fall-planting bulbs. While visit- 
ing here pick up your summer-flowering 
bulbs, gladiolus, cannas, dahlias, etc. 
Open every day April 1 to May 26 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Charles H. Mueller 


Bulb Specialist 
RIVER ROAD NEW HOPE, PA. 
862-2033 
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days, nor do I suppose, that | 

would be content without the 
comforts of electricity. About the 
only time one can experience any- 
thing like those days is when there 
is a power failure. Then, my what a 
time there is! 

But even the good old days had 
their problems with oil lamps that 
smoked, when the wicks were not 
trimmed properly, and a wood box 
beside the kitchen range, that was 
always empty. 

Usually, there were some coal- 
burning stoves in the house, and al- 
most always one in the parlor, but 
that was off limits, except for special 
occasions like weddings, funerals and 
entertaining the preacher. Some 
homes had Franklin stoves in the 
bedrooms, but the bedroom heat that 
I remember, was a stovepipe extend- 
ing up through a hole in the floor 
from the kitchen range. 

A warm agate pie plate or flat 
iron, wrapped and tucked under the 
covers of my bed, was the entice- 
ment I needed to make that mad 
dash from the warmth and cozyness 
of the kitchen, through the icy at- 
mosphere of no-mans land, and up 
the wooden hill. What contentment 
and sheer delight it was, to sink into 
a soft feather bed. Of course, in the 
morning, the nest that was made the 
night before had to be all plumped 
up. It took some self discipline to get 
out of bed the next morning for the 
return trip to the kitchen. There | 
would find my clothes near the 
range, with my long ribbed stockings 
suspended through roundblock gar- 
ters, hanging from a knob on a kit- 
chen chair. I’m sure the Ceresota 
flour people did a lot more business 
back in those days, as most all of my 
underwear was made from floursack- 
ing; and I felt it was an honor to get 
the picture all in one place. 

I just can’t imagine myself. ever 
eating bread spread with lard and a 
sprinkling of salt and pepper; but as 
I recall it was a favorite snack along 
with such repasts as bread and mo- 
lasses, or bread and brown sugar, 
and a lot of mush and milk was con- 
sumed too. It was a “wash day 
lunch”, mostly, since it could cook 
slowly on the back of the range, 
while a big wash boiler kept water 
hot on the front. Mama had wooden 
wash tubs, which she kept in the cel- 


Ti go back to the good old 
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lar when not in use to prevent their 
drying out and leaking. 


There were two types of irons in 
use at that time, the traditional flat 
iron, and the sadiron which had a de- 
tachable handle. Mama liked the flat 
iron best, and always had three on 
the stove at one time getting hot. 
She would test them for temperature 
by wetting her finger and quickly 
touching the bottoms. The sound of 
the hiss seemed to tell her if the iron 
was right for whatever material she 
was ironing. 

I suppose most homes today have 
central heating and plumbing, and 
have graduated from the pitcher 
pump in the kitchen, to perhaps an 
electric dishwasher. Our pump was 
always outside, and we had a pail 
for carrying our household water 
supply. 

At dishwashing time a thickness 
of paper would be spread on the 
table, on which were placed a dish 
pan, a pan for rinsing, and a tray 
for draining. Since most of our cut- 
lery was bone handled steel, it was 
necessary to scour it after each meal. 
My father made a scouring box that 
was shaped somewhat like a pad- 
dle, with an uncovered box at the 
widest end, in which a pumice stone 
was kept. When laid flat it became 
a scouring board, while at other 
times it could be hung up out of the 
way, (it has now become a glorified 
planter). 

The seasons presented a set of 
rules that were strictly followed. 


During the summer the kitchen 
range was taken apart and moved to 
an out-kitchen, where it was used 
to keep the house as cool as possible. 
Come fall, it was carried back into 
the kitchen to shed its warmth. Fre- 
quently it was my chore to blacken 
the stove. I liked to see it nice and 
shiny, with its nickle trim clean and 
bright. 


There wasn’t too much leisure 
time, but in that short time be- 
tween supper and bedtime, Mama 
managed to find time to sit in her 
low little rocker with her mending, 
and it really was the children’s hour, 
when the woes and gladness of the 
day were recounted, and childish 
voices were led in praise and prayer, 
with a few little ditties thrown in for 
good measure. 

I can’t go back to those past days 
or to the thrill of riding in a rented 
surrey with a fringe on top, pulled 
by a spanking pair of high stepping 
horses. Both were rented from a 
local livery stable. I remember well 
the excitement and delight of being 
allowed to hold the reins just for a 
little while, as I sat beside Papa. | 
was quite pleased, and felt not a little 
proud, at the picture we presented 
going down Main Street. A derby 
hat and black buttoned shoes that 
shone like glass, changed Papa from 
less than the ordinary. I could feel 
the surge of the carriage at the crack 
of the whip. The horsepower was 
quite different from that which we 
know today, but just as enjoyable. 

There were other good times, 
such as picking wild strawberries in 
the summer and looking for hickory 
nuts in the fall. I faintly remember 
going with Papa to pick mushrooms. 
Now it’s so much easier to pick them 
from the shelf in the local store, but 
less fun. 

Summer holiday outings were 
mostly picnic style, that led to a 
shaded spot along a stream where 
the children could wade. Papa would 
fish, while Mama would take out the 
socks she had brought along to darn 
as she sat in the shade. I don’t re- 
member Papa catching any fish, to 
speak of, on those outings, but I 
guess the contentment he got was 
better than fish. I don’t recall that 
it was necessary to have just the 
right kind of equipment for our 
picnics; certainly we didn’t have pic- 
nic baskets or picnic jugs, and it is 
amazing how we ever got along with- 
out waxed paper. And for fishing? 
Why a stick for a pole, a cork for a 
bobber, and a bent pin caught many 
a sunny! 

Our holiday picnic spots were not 
too far, perhaps within a five mile 
radius, since we had to use shanks 
mare. Even that was fun, and more, 
it was an education, for along the 
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way I stopped to pick up a turtle 


and to marvel at the way God made 
its house, to count the petals of a 3 á S po 
daisy, and to pause at the sound of By Llyan Wile) 
the skylark’s song, as it winged its 
way across the bright blue of the 
heavens. 

My ancestors certainly were no 
slaves, at least to electricity. In fact, 
they were very self contained. Win- 
ter months or summer storms held no 
fear of a power failure. They had 
light, food and warmth at their com- 
mand much like folks I know, who 
are as modern as tomorrow’s news- 
paper. Come snow, wind or no elec- 
tricity, they are unruffled, because 
they retained their old pipeless 
heater when they installed an oil 
heating system. A nice old black kit- 
chen range takes its rightful place 
and adds a bit of cheer and: warmth 
on bleak days, while an electric range 
times food to periection. 

Modern plumbing has its way 
within the house, but not to be out- 
done, the little house out back still 
stands. And joy of joys, a pump 
house and well are without their 
kitchen door. It’s almost like having 
their cake and eating it too. 

Although I find the past is far re- 
moved from the present, there is a 
thread of continuity, for not-with- 
standing the progress of modern liv- 
ing, there is much that is retainable, 
not just in memory, but in tangible, 
lovely things that have been pre- 
served for generations, such as, a 
delicate set of china which was a 
wedding gift to a bride of long ago. 
The dry sink, that no longer serves 
the purpose for which it was made, 
has become a socialite in some living 
rooms. Great grandmother’s wed- 
ding dress, so carefully wrapped in 
tissue, has found another bride to 
adorn, even though she may be with 
the Town and Country Players. 

I, too, have regrets for the rope 
bottom, four poster bed my Mother 
cut up for firewood, and the organ 
that was “just in the way”. It’s 
strange how the years have a way of 
changing values; what was counted 
for naught, suddenly becomes the 
pearl of great price; this is so true 
with the best in life. 

Of course, I can’t go back, nor, 


would I, for each day brings its own sj i Fy, TIARA 
fulfillment, and each night its con- h X Sro T y, ae etek 54% 9, 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Conversations on the Edge of 
Eternity 
By Mary K. Blackmar — Set down 
by Bruce Gould (William Morrow & 
Co., New York — $3.50) with a 
foreword by George Gallup. 

The conversations of Mary K. 
Blackmar_ at the age of ninety with 
her son-in-law, Bruce Gould, in his 
small attic work room were tape- 
recorded. There are six conversa- 
tions that take us into the extra- 
ordinarily talented and developed 
mind and spirit of a great person, 
who died in the spring of last year. 

Mary Blackmar became a member 
of the Society of Friends at Solebury 
Meeting in Pennsylvania when she 
was sixty. After belonging to other 
churches she felt “relief to find a the- 
ology so clear-minded and basic and 
yet so spiritual.” She was Home. Her 
religion is a way of life, a belief in 
that of God in every man, that man 
interprets his religion according to 
his own understanding of the word 
of God and the purpose of man on 
earth. And in continuing revelations, 
the word of God being revealed all 
the time in various ways. 

She speaks persuasively about 
Quakerism and the attraction it 
would have for young intelligent 
seekers who are disappointed in the 
sin-centered orthodoxy of some 


ILLUSTRATED BY / LEON CARLIN 


established churches. Bruce Gould’s 
questions and comments flow into 
natural but stimulating observations. 
He seldom misses the question we 
ourselves would like to ask. The 
rapport between these two friends 
leads them to a wide variety of sub- 
jects; from ancient myths, the origin 
of human sacrifice, the Old Testa- 
ment and fresh interpretations of 
King David and the question “Could 
Solomon have written the Songs at- 
tributed to him?” “I think that hav- 
ing six hundred wives would rather 
have taken the edge off any senti- 
mental feeling about women” — she 
says. We hear and think and learn 
about St. Paul. Always clearly stand- 
ing out is Mary Blackmar’s empha- 
sis on what Jesus lived for — His 
attitudes. He had more faith in man 
than man had in himself. The sins 
he condemned were self-righteous- 
ness, bigotry and cruelty. 

Mrs. Blackmar’s theme is that the 
work of man’s creation is not fin- 
ished and that man must take a 
hand in it himself. We have this 
beautiful book now to think about 
and learn from and to help us bring 
her sense of loving-kindness into 
the world. We have in Mary Black- 
mar the spiritual survival of a great 
personality. 

Margaret Root 


“This is a Wonderful Book” 


CONVERSATIONS ON THE EDGE 
OF ETERNITY by Mary K. Blackmar, 
set down by Bruce Gould, is the perfect 
Easter gift — a series of remarkable con- 
versations on the subject of religion in 
daily life. “A book to read and reread, to 
reflect upon — and to cherish”. 

It is published by William Morrow and 
Co. and now available at 


The New Delaware 
Book Shop 


49 Ferry fe, MEW HOPE PA VOkane D049 


49 W. Ferry Street, New Hope, Pa. 
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Paihia 


By David Ross 
Topic: 
From Miss Suzanne Neiderman, 
Ferndale, N. Y. 

“. . . I absolutely hate the busy 
signal. I hate its sound . . and every 
thing it means. How’s this for a 
brief subject? .. .” 


I HATE THE BUSY SIGNAL 
Some folks develop allergies to 


owers 

Others find they’re bothered much 
by weeds 

There are groups who can’t eat 
soups 

There are clans with rigid bans 

on the quantities of calories they 
need 

Now, fortunately, none of these 
affect me 

but there is one malady to which 
I’m prone 

I could swear from here to there 

Tear my hair and scorch the air 

when I hear that busy buzzing on 
the phone 

I hate the busy signal 

I despise it! 

Buzzing with impersonality! 

For it shakes me and it shocks me 
and it rocks me as it mocks me 

till I want to rip its cord out bodily! 

Worst of all, I think 

and most infuriating 

as it gives its brassy, graveled, 
“squawk, squawk, squawk” 

is the gnawing fact of knowing as 
my growing ire keeps growing 

someone else is talking 

when 7 want to talk! 

A personal copy of this poem 
goes to Miss Neiderman, with our 
thanks. If you would like to have 
an original poem written about your 
experience or observation, send a 
letter to Personal Poetry, c/o Bucks 
County Life. 
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Take Out Service 
% lb. Sirloin Steak 


No Tipping 


Come As You Are! 


Special Monday & Friday 


French Fri 
Salad &Garlic Bread #729 French Fried potatoes #59 


Salad & Garlic Bread 


g. 
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10% OFF 


on all Art Supplies 
To Art School 
Students and Teachers 


Sexton @ Shopping Center Doylestown, Pa. @ 345-9842 
Open Monday thru Friday 10:30 AM to 10 PM 


Sat 8 AM to 10 PM 


Sun 8 AM to 8 PM 


Our newest chain opening Mar. 5—Township Line in Delaware County 


Daily and Sunday 
By Richard Powell (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York — $4.95) 

Take 313 pages and divide into 
18 chapters. 

Beginning with chapter one, add 
equal parts of pleasant personality, 
social position and lucky breaks. 
Add a dash of empathy and coron- 
ary trouble. Continue stirring 
through chapters two and three. 
This mixture is called Paul Wynne- 
field. 

Separate the next three chapters 
and sprinkle them liberally with 
chic, brittleness and independence. 
Break in a few young female 
prodigies. Coat lavishly with a 
traumatic girlhood to produce a 
Rhoda Winthrop. 

Take a fading Adonis who is 
married to a very young and very 
beautiful wife. Add garni bouquet 
of ambition, jealousy, pride and 
self-doubt and call the result Clif- 
ford Hagerman. 

Divide the remaining chapters 
among the following: Karl Kessler, 
a timid self-taught man with a 
touch of the old world; Fred Bee- 
bey, an obese mamma’s boy with a 
computer mind; Nick Delago, ex- 
high school athletic star from the 
wrong side of the tracks; R. B. 
McLaren, a good Joe involved with 
a very talented and terribly mixed- 
up female reporter; Donald Jardine, 
the golden-hair boy who tuurns out 
to be an alcoholic. ’ 

Carefully combine these ingredi- 
ents. Place entire mixture around 
the Board of Directors table of a 
large metropolitan newspaper. Heat 
slowly. Fold in a generous helping 
of publishing experience and beat 
rapidly. Remove from fire and set 
between two covers. i 

Result: Richard Powell’s recipe 
for a sure-fire successful novel. 

Yield; Several pleasant but not 
exceptional reading hours. 


Mariette Gowdy Binder _ 


~ Tiger In The Honeysuckle 


By Elliott Chaze (Charles Schrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York — $4.95) 

With a background of extensive 
coverage of the racial situation in 
Mississippi as a newspaperman dur- 
ing the past year, Elliott Chaze has 
attempted to write a fictional novel 
based on fact. The word ‘attempted’ 
is not being used in a derogatory 
manner. It is quite evident that 
Chaze has most sincerely endeavor- 
ed to develop a theme beyond the 
limitations which bind a news 
reporter. It is equally clear that 
his first-hand experiences have left 
many indelible and highly emotion- 
al impressions on him. At times the 
narrative is stark simplicity that 
cuts the problem to the bone. 

“Marching behind the preacher 
who was supposed to be Rockefel- 
ler’s son-in-law was a powerfully 
built gray-eyed Negro with a stub 
of goatee, cheeks and jaw almost 
black, the nose area around the 
eyes milk chocolate. 

“Silk?” Chris Haines said in re- 
flex. 

“Yessir,” the big Negro mur- 
mured, moving on with the line in 
the rain.? 

Unfortunately Chaze is unable to 
sustain this quality. He repeatedly 
builds and plots a vivid scene and 
then topples into cliche’ ridden 
passages, leaving the reader be- 
wildered and unsure of the author’s 
intentions. 

Eliott Chaze has proven himself 
a capable writer in numerous short 
stories which have appeared in 
many of the top slicks, plus four 
previous novels. Perhaps “Tiger In 
The Honeysuckle”, suffers because 
its author had not completely 
separated the curds from the whey 
before setting them in type Elliott 
Chaze is not afraid to raise his 
WONG er es a 
K. O’Connor 

Continued on P 24 


STORE 105 


OF ALL NATIONS 
Rt. 611, Horsham, Pa. 
Phone: OS 5-9798 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 


862-2406 


è The House 
è of Ideas 


@ and Service 
Open Mon. & Fri. ’til 9 p.m. 
for you convenience 


3-mi. north of Point Pleasant 
on the River Road 


“The Canal Shop” 


Craftsmen in the Art of Printing 
Phone Uhlerstown 294-9266 
Code 215 
P.O. Box 178, Point Pleasant 

Buchs 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., Pa. 
PHONE WO 8-2131 


BOOKS and HALLMARK CARDS 
Yardley Shopping Center 
HYatt 3-434] 


Yardley, Pa. 


ANY book not in our stock will be 
ordered for you ot once at no 
additional charge. 
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Every now and then, some 
“Horse-Pal”, who knows I can not 
resist any excuse to ride strange 
horses, sends me people who want 
help in selecting their first horse. 
Usually the prospective horse own- 
ers are the parents of a teen age 
female horse-addict whose badger- 
ing has become unbearable. 
Buying a horse with someone else’s 
money appalls me, but the situation 
screams for a disinterested party to 
ride herd. I am useful because I 
am cynical, having decided years 
ago that only one child — or adult 
— in five really wants to own a 
horse. 

An extravagantly spoiled daugh- 
ter, I reasonably suspect of being 
enamoured of a horse as a status 
symbol. Such a one wants some- 
thing flashy to park in a boarding 
stable and ride a couple of times a 
month between horse shows. I 
sometimes think this type of rider 
should buy an elephant and have 
something really big to boast about. 

An unfortunately large number 
of female enthusiasts want horses 
as pets; to love and be loved by, to 


kiss or scold, indulge or neglect, 
and generally play God to. (Sorry, 
girls, but lets face it — a Guinea 
pig would be lots easier to handle, 
and definitely less expensive). A 
horse is a “go places and do things” 
personality with pride in his abili- 
ties. It ruins him if his owner does 
not ride him regularly, depend on 
him a-field, and delight in his frosty 
morning capers. Since a horse is 
much more than a lapdog, he needs 
to be more than the object of his 
owner’s emotion and ego. 

Love is not enough. Some time 
ago, I called at a friend’s barn to 
admire her new-born colt. The colt 
was three days old and lying down. 
I would not have thought of dis- 
turbing it, but my friend went into 
the stall, plumped down, and gath- 
ered the front half of the colt on to 
her lap. With cuddling and croon- 
ing she demonstrated how she “just 
loved the baby to death”. 

When I first met her horse, they 
were living in a tumble-down rent- 
ed barn and I was instrumental in 
finding them better stabling. It was 
bitter winter and we could not 


J. 0. HARVEY 


move the horses immediately, so I 
took an afternoon to replace win- 
dows and patch the barn doors. 
While I worked the grey mare 
teased me continually. She carried 
off and trampled a glove, grabbed 
my hammer and persistently hung 
over me — nuzzling, bumbling and 
nudging until I smacked her. Then 
she flounced off flapping her lower 
lip resentfully. Her “feelings were 
hurt”. 

My friend was polite about it, 
but her feelings were hurt too. It 
seemed the mare had a perfect 
disposition, and didn’t I know that 
half Arabs became sway-backed if 
ridden before the age of three and 
a half years. 

My friend had a husband, young 
children and a full complement of 
duties and responsibilities more 
demanding than the welfare of the 
horses. Since she had seven horses, 
it was obvious that she loved them 
unwisely, and cared for them not 
very well. I ran interference for 
blacksmith, veterinary, feedman, 
and was concerned in the succes- 
sion of crisis for nearly a year. 
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A stable founded on excessive 
affection exists from crisis to crisis 
with extensive fringe benefits to 
veterinarians. I came to know those 
horses intimately. The mares were 
locked out of the barn from early 


morning to dark or later, in all 
weathers, to save bedding. The 
prize stallion might be given a run 
in the narrow paddocks, but usually 
stood in his stall and was fed ex- 
pensive hay and feed concentrates 
to tempt an appetite failing for lack 
of regular exercise. The mares 
slouched around in the mud, too 
dispirited to exercise beyond 
punching out a few windows and 
battering stable doors. The two- 
year-olds needed to be galloped on 
a lead, and all the horses needed 
regular grooming and set routine of 
punctual meals; but feeding time 
occured sometime between five in 
the morning and noon, or four 
P.M. and ien at night. 


Late at night, their mistress 
would gather in her darlings and 
comfort them in a voice dripping 
with pity and guilt. Naturally, the 
grey mare learned that she was a 
poor dear precious and that hu- 
mans were something that had to 
be annoyed into providing her 
necessities. So she opened gates, 
battered doors, flattened water 
buckets, and always managed to 
get in the way of anyone who was 
trying to repair the damage. 

The mare is three now, and I 
have ridden her. If she were mine 
I would trade her for a Guinea pig. 
The idea of cooperating with a hu- 
man is utterly incomprehensible to 
her. I doubt if she even knows she’s 
a horse. 

It seems to me a horse is like a 
man or a dog in that he must be 
“good for something” in order to 
respect himself. A horse has to be 
ridden to give him a full sense of 
his own value and pride in his 
responsibilities. Such a horse can 
absorb a lot of love, so long as he 
is a horse first, and a pet second. 
However, the three-day-old colt 
which was as cute as a lapdog, will 
certainly become a large, uncom- 
fortable, and dangerous pet, if 
given only love. 


At least the grey mare was useful 
as an object lesson. She taught me 
to recognize certain unobtrusive 
symptoms of equine delinquency. I 
do not let anyone buy an animal 
which swarms all over me in a stall 
or when under saddle deliberates 
in a high-headed way before obey- 
ing signals, is twice as stubborn 
when prodded, or drops into an 


abused slouch if asked to go three 
times around the ring. 

I have a system for reducing the 
production of spoiled brat horses. 
My favorite horse dealer is fifteen 
miles away, so I have half an 
hour’s travel time to find out if my 
horse buying client wants a horse 
to be a horse, or merely wants one 
to build up her own ego. In the 
latter case, I hunt out some old, 
tired, but not entirely soured victim 
of a pony ride ring. Then in soothing 
voice I explain that this beast only 
needs the care and affection of one 
devoted owner in order to become 
a fat, sleek, young animal. And I 
know I am right when the little 


and most all outdoor games. 


BONNIE BROOK RIDING 
DAY CAMP 


GIRLS AND BOYS , 6-16 


A well established day camp featuring riding, with swimming 
Excellent supervision without 
regimentation, at reasonable rates. All campers are eligible to 
take part in our annual camp horse show. Early enrollment will 
insure your child of a pleasant summer in the country. 


Camp opens June 21st through August 13th. 


Write or phone for brochure. 7 Joseph A. Molony, Director 
= Bonnie Brook Farm 
Tel: 598-7459 _— Furlong, Pa. 


—_— 


Visitors Always Welcome 


beast gets a kind of twinkle in its 
eye which can easily be mistaken 
for a tear, and looks so pathetic 
that the dealer knocks ten dollars 
off the price. The new owner gets 
something to build up her ego, and 
the wise old pony is assured an 
indolent old age. 

“Caveat emptor — let the buy- 
er beware”. If I catch a client mur- 
muring baby-talk to a horse, the 
beast I recommend will be aged, 
somewhat discouraged, and may 
even be slightly foundered, but it 
will get a good home and will 
thrive happily on irregular feedings, 
insufficient exercise, excessive sug- 
ar, carrots, and love. 
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The Birds 


Cunha, Cette, Pon. he 
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Barn swallows are those flashing 


creatures which swoop and swing 
through space making a chippering 
sound. When in residence, they 
dive-bomb humans and animals 
alike who stray within what they 
have set up as their own private 
property limits. Once these lovely 
seven-inch long, powerful fliers 
sought caves, crevices in rocks or 
clifts for their nests but when they 
discovered man, his barns, sheds, 
and other outbuildings, they chorus- 
ed “That’s for me” and moved right 
in. Now, with our creeping popula- 
tion steadily flattening out barns 
and sheds and replacing them with 
closed garages, the barn swallows 
are forced to seek other shelters. 

They do love man, however, with 
his beasts and machines, because 
he stirs up ground insects and when 
these are in the air, the barn swal- 
low is in his feeding grounds. 

He is a lovely thing to watch and 
his coloring is spectacular — chest- 
nut forehead and throat, cinnamon- 
buff underneath and blue-black: on 
back and wings. The colorings and 
markings are the same for male, 
female and off-spring. It is his fork- 
ed tail which makes easy identifica- 
tion and the “swallow tail” of men’s 
most formal dress came from the 
barn swallow. 

They winter from Mexico to 
Brazil, anywhere it is warm in the 
_ Winter-time. In the spring they re- 
turn to the north as far as Southern 
Manitoba and Central Quebec in 
Canada and even as far as Alaska, 
but these latter are the status seek- 
ers of the bird world. “You spent 
your summer in Pennsylvania? How 
dull! We were in Alaska.” They 
arrive in the eastern states in April 
and should they meet up with an 
unseasonable snow storm, they sur- 
vive by bundling in their own 
fashion. 

Some of these delectable and, at 
times, annoying birds have been 
building over a light fixture in our 
car-port for the past fifteen years 
and unless we are wrong in our 
observations, the nest is under the 
care and supervision of three birds. 
We are inclined to think it is two 
female and one male, but whatever 
the set-up, it is very amiable, all 
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three sharing the housekeeping 
chores. They are master builders 
and after they leave in the fall, it 
takes a sledge hammer to knock 
down the nest. It is made out of 
mud pellets, lined with soft grasses 
and feathers. Farmers value the 
swallows so much for their insect 
harvesting that in dry seasons they 
make mud pies for them. 

It is possible to attract swallows 
by building a platform, 6 inches by 
6 inches, with one wall six inches 
high, and nailing it on a tree or 
pole about 8 to 10 feet from the 
ground. 

The birds are practically always 
on the wing so the mating bit is 
done on the fly, so to speak. They 
lay 3 to 6 eggs although in our 
menage pour trois, there were eight 
eggs, two of which were rejected by 
smashing them on our car, and two 
naked and very dead infants were 
placed on the floor for us to dis- 
pose of. This was rather much since 
their daily and nightly evacuations 
were part of our chores each day. 
The four surviving off-spring were 
a joy to watch. They were silent 
but their gaping mouths line the 
edge of the nest and the three 
adults were kept busy stuffing the 
ever-ready cavities. The male takes 
over the training-to-fly and the 
feeding-on-the-wing bit while the 
female starts another family. This 
time there were six eggs with two 
carefully tucked under the front 
seat of the car, found by the car- 
washer, who had the nerve to ask 
if I went in for robbing bird’s nests! 
Really! 

For a few weeks in August, there 
were three adults and eight young 
things busy with their aerial practice 
from dawn until dusk. They return- 
ed to the nest, sleeping in layers as 
the nights grew cooler, taking turns 
to keep warm — all very cuddly 
and cozy. They never stirred when 
we drove in and turned the light on, 
but we wondered how the mound 
of soft blues and browns could pos- 
sibly breath. 

Then I became conscious that the 
sky was suddenly free of the swoop- 
ing, gliding, diving swallows and I 
knew that summer was drawing to a 
close and fall on its way. 

As the birds migrate southward, 
they fly by day and follow the 
rivers and shore lines on their 
never-ending search for insects to 
sustain them on their long flights. 
Unfortunately, many lives are lost 
because off many islands such as 
Barbados, it is considered good 
sport to shoot the flashing bits of 
dark blue. 
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Among the exciting prizes are $75 worth RE of John Wanamaker Gift Certificates an 
Aia radio, a year’s fully paid membership to Piper Hill 


Buchs County Walking Sticks, season's tickets and membership to the Buchs County 


Symphony for two, and pad dinners for two at famous dining places in and around Buchs County. 


Prize Winning manuscripts will be selected by James Michener and David Taylor our County's 
most widely read authors. Contestants will be given numbers and their names will not appear on their manu- 
scripts so that the judges will not know the names of the entrants. Winners will be chosen on a point system. 

Professionals and beginning writers (some first time out) were among the winners in our previous contest. 


This may be your springboard to a more successful career. 
Prizes and publication await your best effort. Fill in the enclosed post card entry and get to work today! 
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Continued from _P 19 be 
A Covenant With Death 


By Stephen Becker (Atheneum — 
New York $4.50) 

Seldom does the reviewer have 
the opportunity to deal in superla- 
tives. “Covenant with Death” is a 
superlative book. There is an hones- 
ty through all its drama that wounds 
the reader in his conscience and 
warns him that his membership in 
the so-called society of man is both 
a liability and a continuing respon- 
sibility. “Covenant” could be a mag- 
nificent stage play and if the author, 
Stephen Becker, ever turns his pen 
to this medium, he could contribute 
greatly to this art form that was once 
our greatest means of communica- 
tion. 

This is a story of murder, one 
legally right but morally wrong and 
the other morally right but legally 
wrong. This is the issue which faces 
the chief protagonist, a young judge 
handling his first capital case in a 
small western community. It is a 
tribute to Mr. Becker that from the 
inception to the conclusion of this 
bizarre case you are as much con- 
cerned with the neophyte judge and 
his giant step from youth to matur- 


ity during its progression, as you are 
with the so-called “hero.” Through 
the tawdry processes of legality and 
this young man’s search for moral 
truth, his maturing is perhaps best 
expressed by his summation to the 
court of the final case. “The cove- 
nant by which man creates a com- 
munity is an agreement to forego the 
perilous gratifications of animal 
existence for the more permanent 
advantages of human fellowship; 
and the law is a detailed statement 
of that covenant. 

In a state of nature man is ruled 
by a lonely violence, a violence not 
merely characteristic but essential 
to survival, not merely an attribute 
but a right. . . . But in accepting the 
company of his fellows, man yields a 
measure of that violence in the name 
of general tranquility; and society 
assures him that he has not disarmed 
himself — that his survival, once im- 
portant. to him alone, has become 
the care of all. 

That is the covenant, and it was 
born with the most primitive social 
unit of the earliest man. . . . License 
ends where civilization begins; the 
one is the price of the other .. . the 
covenant has its limitations, and of 
these the most brutal is death, be- 
cause the promise of the covenant is 


survival. . . . If an innocent man is, 
for whatever reason, brought to the 
last extremity by society; if, as we 
maintain, his historic obligations 
under the covenant are then dis- 
charged; if, as we maintain, survival 
is the instinct that informs, man, so- 
ciety, and the covenant; then it 
seems impossible not to conclude 
that he has a perfect and inalienable 
right to preserve his life at whatever 
cost . . . in defending himself he de- 
fended us all, and the covenant by 
which we survive.” 


Betty Stedman 


As a great man almost said: “The 
only thing we have to fear is our 
reflection in the mirror.” 


Don’t forget the Bucks County Life 
“Continental Adventure” beginning 
September 13th—space left—$569 


Invitation to Ireland 


Step aboard a Shamrock Jet of Irish Inter- 
national and bask in this gracious charm of 
Treland. It’s less than six flying hours from 
New York and you'll wish it lasted longer. 
Gourmet food and drink, attentive hostesses 
and superb comfort will make this your fin- 
est travel experience. 

See this lovely land of Ireland. Smiling 
green hills, ancient castles, Georgian houses, 
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and thatched cottages. A laughing, interest- 
ing people with faces that make pictures; 
personalities that make meetings delightful. 

Linger a while on the Emerald Isle. Then 
board an Irish jetprop at Dublin for a de- 
lightful flight to any of 25 destinations in 
Britain and on the Continent. 

See your Travel Agent soon, and let him 
book you aboard The Friendly Jet Airline. 


New York and Boston to: DUBLIN e SHANNON e CORK 
BELFAST è BIRMINGHAM e BLACKPOOL e BRADFORD 
BRISTOL e CARDIFF e EDINBURGH e GLASGOW e ISLE 


oe) IRISH i 
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1518 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. KI 6-5660 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Continued from P10 


Judge John P. Fullam, chairman 
of the board of trustees, called the 
property potentially “one of the 
finest college campuses in the coun- 
try’. And Dr. Charles E. Rol- 
lins, new president of Bucks Coun- 
ty Community College, has been 
quoted as calling the site “fab- 
ulous”. 

Dr. Rollins said the campus is 
an ideal setting for evening adult 
and cultural programs, but he also 
appreciated the possibilities in this 
area of building an outstanding in- 
stitution. “The county has an over- 
all good educational system with 
which to build a community col- 
lege.” 

He also said, “We feel the pur- 
pose of a community college is to 
serve as many in the community as 
possible. Therefore, the college will 
not be a highly selective institution. 
The problem we face is that you 
can squeeze only a certain number 
of students into the facilities. We’ll 
have a lot of decisions to make. 
We dont know yet how many 
students we'll have this fall. Any 
educator wants, in the first year, to 
establish a good quality program 
with a fine professional staff. That’s 
the heart of an educational pro- 
gram.” 

When the college opens its doors 
this fall, it is hoped it will be able 
to accommodate 350 pupils. Within 
three years the college will be ready 
for an enrollment of 1,000. This 
means that hundreds of local high 
school graduates who want to go to 
college but have been stymied for 
financial reasons or the admissions 
limitations of established colleges, 
will now have their chance to con- 
tinue their education. It also means 
that county high school graduates 
who want to receive a technical 
education will be able to do so. 


IF YOUR FEET ITCH 
: 1) 
a 


YOU NEED 


VISTA 


TRAVEL AGENCY 
52 E. State St., Doylestown 348-4700 


“Your Pleasure Is Our Business” 
© Vista 63 


Stone and frame rancher affording com- 
fortable living in an attractive setting 
among old trees and flowering shrubs. 
The large living room has fine fireplace 
and windows overlooking the beautiful 
countryside. There are 3 bedrooms and 
1% baths on first floor, bedroom and 
heated dormitory on second floor, base- 
ment with playroom, utility room and 
extra room, Asking $25,500. 


Robert E. Gorter 


72 E. State St. Doylestown 
Phone 348-9066 

Cocktail Dresses 
Prom Gowns 
Suits - Coats 
All custom made 
Bridal Work 
Dressmaking 
Alterations 
Custom Millinery 
156 State St., 


Newtown, Pa. 
Worth 8-4131 


| 


| 


ve Cae in now to 
see our Glamorous 


Spring Sz ae E a Pofon 


Just phone Conroy at 348-9477 — tell 
us when you'll want your new Ford and 
what model you prefer. Learn about our 
low home town rates. You can drive away 
in a fully serviced shiny model with tank 
full and full insurance. Vacation idea? 


Rent a new 

@ Mustang 
Fairlane @ Galaxie 
Thunderbird @ at low 


rates from 


J. J. CONROY, 
INC. 


W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
348-9477 


Falcon 


„st BLEAMS 


scarf 
stoles 
jackets 


boas 
capes 


Route 309, Y2 mile south of Quakertown Ph. 536-2382 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS 
FOUNDED 1866 # $100,000,000 ASSETS 


/Hjome/UjnrTY [SAVINGS 


and Loan Association 


Phone SKyline 7-2222 
. . . 3 Other Phila. Offices 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa. * 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa. 


Va fo 


Current 
Dividend 
Payable 

Semi-Annually 
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3 IMPORTANT REASONS FOR BUYING 
ATLANTIC HEATING OIL 


The comfort of those you love is them modern, safe, clean heat. 
so important. Make sure their com- Dependable round-the-clock com- 
fort is complete. Use the branded fort. 

heating oil you can depend on— You owe it to your family not 
Atlantic Heating Oil. For triple- to settle for less. And it’s so eco- 
refined Atlantic Heating Oil gives  nomical. 


BRINKER’S FUELS 


Formerly Gwinner's Atlantic Service 


Ph. 348-2668 


445 N. West Street Doylestown 


ee 


HEATING OILS 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 

Were sold in 1964 by members of Sunday 
Schools, Ladies Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, etc. They enable you to earn 
money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sampe FREE to Official. 

SANGAMON MILLS, INC. 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 12047 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


(Bucks Co.) Pa 
536-5404 


Quakertown 


CIRCA 1742 — Interesting stone 
farmhouse on 44 protective acres. 
Long lane approach. 6 rooms, 2 fire- 
places, old stone panelling and ran- 
dom width floors. Original barn, 
stone carriage house, 3 car garage. 
A delightful setting with shade trees 
and stream. 2 miles out of Doyles- 
town in zoned Buckingham Town- 
ship. $59,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3558 
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HOBBIES 

Have you ever stopped to think 
about the number of unusual hob- 
bies there are? Ever heard of these 
— collecting different kinds of 
drinks (we have a chum who does 
this all the time!), collecting friends 
from all over the world — Norman 
Kelly is a Bucks county son who 
does this via tapes. William B. 
Osler is a Spelunker, would you 
like to know more about him? 

Elias H. Borden is a patient man 
who will spend from ten minutes 
to two hours waiting for a butterfly 
to pose in a certain way before 
snapping a picture. William Hamil- 
ton of Ivyland has a record collec- 
tion of the smoothest oldies you 
could ever wish to hear. Another 
friend likes to collect and dress 
dolls (you may be sure she is very 
popular with all the young ladies in 
town). If you know of any different 
or interesting hobbies, how about 
letting us know? 


WE NEED MORE HOSPITALS 

A need for hospital and nursing 
home space in this county beyond 
“normal expansion” of present fac- 
ilities is the result of a year’s study 
by the Community Health Study 
Committee. The Bucks County 
study is one of 22 being made in 
this country. 

Expansion of the five hospitals at 
present within the state will prob- 
ably continue, but will not be able 
to keep pace with increased needs. 
Greater financial support will be 
needed by local health agencies, 
so we ask you to help wherever 
possible when approached in the 
future by a representative of these 
agencies. 


ATTENTION ALL 
DOG LOVERS 

Don’t let your “Baron” or 
“Duchess” end up in the dog 
pound. Every dog who is over six 
months of age and resides in Bucks 
County must wear a 1965 license 
tag. You may obtain this tag by 
sending the proper remittance plus 
5 cents to: Bucks County Treasur- 
er, Court House, Doylestown, Pa. 
Fees are: Sprayed female $1.25. 
Unspayed female $2.25. Male 
$1.25. 

Indicate your name and address, 
breed of dog, age, and color. Ap- 
plications may also be made to a 
justice of the peace. 


Pls 


wooden doll for the littlest girl 
child. The woman ate what the men 
left and had little use for knives. 

Spoons were used for liquid and 
gooey foods, but unless nothing else 
was available these were usually 
considered to be pap, fitting only 
for babes and toothless elders. The 
fork, two-tined and boasting a long 
handle, was a woman’s cooking 
tool. She left it on the hearth when 
the meal was ready to eat. 

Within a few generations, the 
widerness was tamed and life be- 
came less rigorous. There was more 
time for niceties at the table — “if 
they make sense,” added the sturdy 
farmers of Bucks. Let the “gentle- 
men” — who were rich and did 
not have to work, and the profes- 
sional and successful mercantile 
classes put on airs by providing a 
complete set of eating tools for 
everyone, guests included. 

This attitude did not last long. 
Soon the farmers and artisans pos- 
sessed sets of tableware to prove 
that they were “as good as any- 
body” — of silver, if they could 
afford it (to be brought out on 
special occasions), or of pewter, 
tin or wood. 

The forks were seldom used by 
the typical Bucks County family of 
that day. They were mostly for 
show, just as they were when they 
made their first appearance at the 
table in the 16th century. It was 
still the custom then to bring one’s 
own eating tools when invited out. 
Possessed at first only by the 
wealthy, the fork joined the knife 
and spoon in a case made of pre- 
cious metal, and frequently be- 
jewelled, as well, with which a guest 
of high estate underlined his im- 
portance at the table of his host. 

While his fork-less companions 
watched with fascination, the ele- 
gant one would produce his fork 
with a flourish and demonstrate its 
use. Holding it in his left hand, he 
stabbed it into the large serving of 
meat on his plate to hold it steady 
while he cut off a small piece with 
the knife in his right hand. This 
accomplished, he grandly raised 
the fork with the bite of meat 
firmly skewered on its tines to his 
lips. Ahh, very dainty, indeed! But 
wait. The elegant one drops his 
knife and with the fingers of the 
freed hand quickly plucks the 
morsel from the fork and pops it 
into his mouth! 

To this day, the small child 


Continued on P 28 
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LOVELY SMALL ESTATE 

Beautifully kept country place in rolling countryside, 1 mile from Doylestown, 
10 protective acres fronting on 2 roads. Spacious Colonial house with authentic 
features, in park-like setting well back from road. An outlook over your own 
private lake, with island. 9 rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 baths, lovely panelled studio 
or family room. 2-car garage. Stable. Along the lake, a quaint guest cottage 
with living room, fireplace, bedroom, kitchen and bath. A place with unusual 
charm and offering the best in country living. $55,000. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 


CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


` 


Established S 1907 


Earle Sinkler & Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE EL 7-1148 — 348-3143 


30 S. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 


348-3558 


. 
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Designed With Distinction 
For the Executive Who Demands The Finest— 
Charming modern, antiqued white brick & 
frame Colonial, custom-built for gracious liv- 
ing, 9 rooms (5 bedrooms) 2/2 baths — Hot 
water, baseboard oil heat — 2 log-burning 
fireplaces — built-in 2 car garage with huge 
overhead room for maids quarters — Lovely 
landscaped lot with tall trees — Listed at 
$54,900: Owner will consider offer — Vacant. 
For further information and inspection phone. 


EDMUND C. HILL 


REALTOR 
240 Taylorsville Road 
Yardley, Pa. HY 3-3373 
HY 3-4567 Eves. (609) EX 3-2086 


cre mon ly CHRYSLER 


Dodge Custom 880 4-door station wagon. With laminated walnut grain trim. 
Available in 2-seat and 3-seat models. V8 power. 


|. M. Jarrett & Son, Inc. 


Old York Road, Hatboro 
OS 2-4100 
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TREVOSE SAVINGS & 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 


EL 7-6700 
LIBERAL DIVIDENDS — > 


ee 
MORTGAGE MONEY AVAILABLE 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


CY 5-4121 


“Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Volley, U.S.A.” 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 
365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


Custom-built Colonial Split 
On wooded acre. Easy commuting, excellent schools. Foyer, living 


REALTOR 


Specializing Property 


Richboro, Pa 


in Country 


room, d. rm., mod. kitchen—3 bedrooms, 2 tile baths. Panelled fire- 
place. Den or 4th bedroom, powder rm., laundry, basement, 2 car 


garage attached. Just listed at $26,4 


50. 


EASY TERMS J. BARNESS & SON MANY OTHERS 


Warrington, Pa. 


8 miles north of Willow Grove 


DI 3-0700 


BETWEEN THE DELAWARE RIVER AND CANAL 


Spacious country home with 30 ft. liv. 


rm., fpl., 4 bedrooms, 12 baths, H.W. 


oil ht. 2 car garage — Filtered swimming pool (40 x 20); cabana with bar 
dressing room. Two beautiful acres with river and canal frontage — $45,000. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 


Residence: 348-9130 
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84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Town House—A quality custom-built 
brick and shingle split-level in a beauti- 
ful residential setting on a corner lot in 
the Borough of Doylestown. 7 rms., all 
modern conveniences, | car garage, base- 
board H.W. heat, beautifully landscaped, 
convenient to schools, churches and town 
swimming pool. Widow anxious to sell, 
quick possession, Offered for the first 
time at $21,900. 


JOHN T. WELSH 


62 East Court Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 348-9086 


Elmwood 7-3543 
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instinctively rebels against using 
this eating tool. “Fingers were 
made before forks,” he maintains 
stoutly. To which the modern 
mother firmly replies, “Not yours, 
dear.” 

In Bucks County, the table knife 
quickly became the favorite eating 
utensil in all but the most fashion- 
able circles. What couldn’t you eat 
with a knife — plus a little imagin- 
ation about mixing the thick with 
the thin and the sticky with the 
pesky? 

Naturally, “the elect” shuddered 
at such crudities. Their horror en- 
hanced their already strong feeling 
that they were superior. In the 
period prior to the American Revo- 
lution, manners and deportment be- 
came so stiff with rules as to what 
was and was not proper, that one’s 
standing in the community could be 
destroyed by a single mis-step 
taken outside a dark closet. 

Books on etiquette, written by 
the know-it-alls, became the favor- 
ite — and frequently the only — 
reading of those who aspired to 
rise in the world. Miss Leslie’s 
“Behaviour Book” provided the 
last, or at least the latest, word on 
how to make life more difficult 
and therefore high class. 

The dictator of fashion in the 
Delaware Valley area in the early 
decades of nationhood. Miss Les- 
lies admonitions against social 
blunders covered the field thorough- 
ly. Young ladies were told that it 
was no longer correct to wear black 
silk mitts while eating breakfast; 
young men warned that chewing 
tobacco was a horrid habit and one 
which precluded their being mis- 
taken for gentlemen. Women who 
painted their faces or wore kid 
gloves were telling the world exact- 
ly what they were: Hussies, no less, 
and no question about it. Rocking 
on the porch was also suspect. 
Someone might see you and jump 
to the conclusion that such a dis- 
play was for a purpose not in keep- 
ing with high moral standards. 

According to Miss Leslie, it was 
not good manners to eat salt fish in 
public, for the smell might make 
other diners feel so queasy that 
they would have to leave the dining 
room hurriedly. All agreed that “no 
lady looks worse than when gnaw- 
ing a bone.” Chewing her way 
across an ear of corn was also an 
unpleasant sight to those near her 
at the table. Picking her teeth when 
the meal was finished, except in the 
privacy of her bedroom, was simply 


Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family, designed and built to suit 
your needs and incorporating your “pet 
ideas” on the site of your choice? 


A. C. Ellman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
348-4320 


56 S. Main St. Doylestown 


DOYLESTOWN 
ATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 


“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
“other offices 
WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 
Chartered 1832 


PICTURESQUE 
Pretty 4 bedroom colonial by the side 
of a road. Warmth and charm created 
by open beams and fireplace. Beauti- 
ful creek and garden-like yard form 
a perfect setting. Good antique loca- 
tion. $24,000. 


LIPPINCOTT 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-9051 DI 3-1104 


beyond the pale, period. And never 
mind that the crowned heads of 
Europe did so with gusto and were 
aped by the fashionable. It wasn’t 
done, here. 

Later etiquette books undid Miss 
Leslie’s teachings and those of her 
contemporaries. The rules had 
changed and it was no longer prop- 
er — “if done gracefully” — to 
pour tea into the saucer and blow 
on it to cool it off. The up-dated 
rule stated that tea must be sipped 
from the cup regardless of tempera- 
ture. If it turned out to be too hot, 
it was not nice to splutter, and 
certainly not to swear. 

It was now impolite and no 
longer a sign of gentility to make a 
display when removing hairs, in- 
sects or other disagreeable things 
from the food set before them. A 
gentleman who allowed butter, soup 
or other food to remain on his 
whiskers until the end of the meal 
was definitely not one. “If possi- 
ble,” warned the author in an 
etiquette book published in 1879, 
“avoid putting waste matter under 
the tablecloth.” 

A custom Bucks Countians gave 
up reluctantly, according to the old 
records, was the handy method 
they used for sweetening their tea 
or coffee with a maple sugar stick. 
About eight inches long to start 
with, and about three inches in 
circumference, the stick was grasp- 
ed firmly in the hand and stirred 
about vigorously in the cup of hot 
liquid. Then it was passed on to 
anyone else who wanted to use 
it, and eventually stuck upright in a 
drinking glass until needed again. 
This was family style, of course. 
When you had company or when 
you were company, etiquette called 
for holding the stick over the cup 
and scraping off the desired amount 
of sweetening with a knife. 

When refined white sugar re- 
placed the maple sugar stick, a new 
set of rules had to be learned. It 
was served in a deep glass or china 
dish now called a sugar bowl, and 
you took as much as you wished 
with a special utensil called a sugar 
spoon. And you had to put that 
spoon back into its bowl, for 
heaven’s sake, and use your own 
spoon to stir the sugar in your cup! 

No doubt many Bucks Countians 
shared the feeling of a Quaker lady 
from Newtown who confided to her 
diary: “Nice table manners are a 
dreadful nuisance.” 
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home 
loans 


Bucks County’s 
Quality Shoe Store 


FOR YOUR EASTER 


SHOES & ACCESSORIES 
SHOES FROM $10 TO $20 


shoe 
outi 


80 w. STATE ST, 
DOYLESTOWN, Pa, 348 - 8082 


JOHN P. GROGAN, PROP. 


AGENCY 
Warren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“COMPLETE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION” 
Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 


Savings & Loan Association 


60 NORTH MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN. PENNSYLVANIA 
PHONE 348-9021 


The FIRST NATIONA 
BANK AND TRUST CO. 


of Newtown, Pa. 
A FULL-SERVICE BANK 


Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatio 


Over 100 Years of Service 


to the Newtown area 
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CAMP 


SUS OULTIANNA 


A mountain comp for boys 
New Milford, Penna. 


Genuine outdoor living for boys 
7 to 17 in mountain camp on pri- 
vate lake. 825 acres, 47th year. 


Daily riding, complete course in 
horsemanship (English) included 
in $695 fee for 8 weeks. Perma- 
nent herd of 40 camp owned 
horses. Fine lake swimming, ARC 
program. All sports and camp 
activities. Trips by horseback, 
canoe, covered wagon, and foot. 
4 age groups. Skilled leader for 
each 4 boys. 22 
Philadelphia. 


hours from 


For booklet and information: 


Kenneth E. Schroder 
Fulling Mill Road, R.D. #1 
Langhorne, Penna. 
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Pontiac 


Cadillac 
Sales 


Cs 


Service 


R. Ha ger 


16-18 S. Main St. 
Quakertown, Pa. 


Bus. Phone 536-5670 
Res. Phone 536-5758 
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POETRY 
CORNER 


THE COMPONENTS 


A shingle, a nail, and a handkerchief 
sail, 

Are this small ship’s components. 

It goes to sea, in a wooden tub of 

roiled-up water, 

That imitates an ocean, with child- 

made waves, 

That never seem to falter . . . 

It crests the foamy coams, but never 

sinks, 

For a child thinks not of real, or 

mock disaster, 

That could happen to a thing of his, 

As long as he is master . 

Unless, of course, he wished it so . 

And unplugging his tub, loses his 

sea of salty water . 

Leaving for sad flotsam, a shingle, a 

handkerchief and nail . 

But no need to fail, fill up the 
pail. . 

New imagination could add to the 

ship’s components; 

A rudder. 


Ps. 


Kathryn Pentzer Hughes 


ROUTE 202 & MECHANICSVILLE RD 
DOYLESTOWN, PA.—Phone 348-9806 


ORIGINAL PAINTINGS 
ON DISPLAY 


35 5. MAIN ST. 
YARDLEY © HYS-4884 


Puppies 
Stud Service 


MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont. Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club. 
Collie Club of America and 
Tri State Collie Breeders’ Assoc. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


Pa. 


New Hope 


Daily 9-6 


JAGIELKY’S 
HOME MADE CANDIES 


11710 Bustleton Ave. 
Phila., Pa. (Somerton) 


50¢ To $5.00 
Also Dietetic Chocolates 
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Over a century ago, the 
westward travelers approach- 
ing a distant settlement would 
be met by a Conestoga wagon 
with fresh food and water. 
These wagons were a welcome 
sight to the weary strangers. 

In 1928, Welcome Wagon, 
came into being as a modern 
extension of this traditional 
friendly welcome with the 
additional service of intro- 
ducing local religious and 
civic institutions and busi- 
nesses. This has broadened 
to make all family occasions 
important, such as the change 
of residence, newcomer, the 
new baby, engagement an- 
nouncement, sixteenth birth- 
day and other special family 
occasions . . . call not on the 
individual only but on the 
whole family. 


FOR INFORMATION 
CALL TURNER 7-2767 


“Operator, I’m afraid something 
has happened to my sister!” 


“She called when | was out yesterday morning and asked 
that | return the call. I’ve been trying to reach her for two 
days now and can’t get an answer.” 

The sister lived in a large apartment house. Operator Mrs. 
Anna Coxe, Ardmore, turned detective. She was able to ferret 
out the names and phone numbers of the apartment mana- 
ger and a next-door neighbor. They investigated—and after 
several hours were able to report back that all was well. 

Going out of their way to help is a tradition among Bell 
people. This true story is one small example. Whenever you 
pick up your phone, the ‘Spirit of Service” is there. 


Your neighbors enlarging your world 
through service and science 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania A 


GARDEN COURT 


NURSING HOME 


& Med, Ada. a 


a =E Ere NO CASE 
TT7T a TOO 
its ts E k DIFFICULT 


© Magnificent surroundings 

@ Grocious personolized care 

@ Recreational program 

@ Private and semi-private rooms 
© 24 hour registered nursing core 


© Biue Cross Approved 

@ Physio and occupational 
therapy programs 

@ Latest hospital equipment 

© Fireproof Building 


READILY AVAILABLE BY ALL 
MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION TEL.: 348-2980 


A New Concept In Hospital Patient Environment 


= 400 SOUTH-MAIN STREET / DOYLESTOWN, PA 
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Why does an Eastern Stewardess 


wear a suit newly designed by Don Loper? 


For the same reason our fleet 
has a sparkling new look. 


For the same reason you can await your flight call in a Falcon Lounge. 


Or be helped by one of our Ground Hostesses. Or be served a dinner 
on Famous Restaurant flights prepared by Voisin, The Pump Room and 
other famous restaurants. 

Why will you find new quiet on Eastern, new comfort, new elegance? 
Because we are finding new ways to make Eastern the finest airline 
you've ever flown on. New ways to say, “Thank you for flying on Eastern.” 


D EASTERN 


